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are usually women, and their duties are far from being
sinecures when a large party is stopping in the house
under their care. Tibetan villages are almost invaria-
bly built on rocky ledges, high above the streams, and
where they do not cover any arable soil, so scarce
throughout the country. The women are obliged to
bring all the water, in barrels carried on their backs,
from the streams below, A rawhide strap is passed
across the breast, and around the barrel, whose bottom
rests on the thick folds of the gown, which hang around
the waist. In many localities the village is at least a
quarter of a mile away, and the women are constantly
employed at this hard work, which it is beneath the
dignity of a man to perform.
The houses at Ta-kou, and all those I saw farther on,
were built of stone, usually limestone or some shaly rock,
the surface sometimes covered with a coating of mud
or plaster. A large gateway with heavy double doors
led into a courtyard, around which were the buildings
and sheds. These houses also were two-storied, a notched
log of wood set against the wall serving as a ladder to
reach the upper one. The roof of the first floor serves as
a gallery to the second story. It is made of mud, rest-
ing on heavy rafters* Holes are left in it by which the
smoke escapes from the rooms on the first floor; and, in the
case of interior rooms, these holes are the only apertures
by which light is admitted. "When there are any windows,
they are simply openings about three feet square in the
walls, without any means of keeping out the wind and
cold, except in the finest houses, where heavy boai'ds slid-
ing in grooves are used to close them. There is absolutely
no furniture; sometimes a log of wood roughly squared is
found near the hearth; this is used to place one's cup on,